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Hon. WATER F 


Committee on Foreign Relations, 


. GEORGE, 


Dear Mr. CuatrmMan: I have recently completed the study mis- 
sion to southeast Asia and to Western Europe which I undertook on 
behalf of the Committee on Foreign Relations. I am transmitting 
herewith my first report to the committee. It covers the situation 
t Nam, Cambodia, and Laos. In subsequent reports, I expect 
to'set forth my observations on other southeast Asian countries and 
Western Europe. 

accompanying report deals with one of the most critical areas 
of concern to our Nation. We have already skirted the brink of war 
in Indochina and the danger while it has receded has not disappeared 
Similarly, the threat of Communist domination of the 
Indochinese region has lessened but it is still a reality. There are 
few matters of more direct and vital concern to the people of my 
State and to all Americans than a situation which threatens to engulf 
us in war or to produce a further extension of totalitarianism. I hope, 
therefore, in making this report available that it will be of value in con- 
sidering measures of foreign policy affecting Indochina and the Far 
East which m: LV come before the committee and the Senate. 
however, that the situation in that area is very com- 
plex and judgments of it are fallible. While individual observations 
such as these can have utility, therefore, they are of use only as part 
of the total information which is accumulated for the benefit of the 
country by the executive branch, the press, and other independent 
observers. 

I want to take this occasion to thank the many officers of the United 
States abroad who were most helpful during the course of the study. 
I also wish to note again the valuable assistance of Mr. Francis Valeo, 
assigned to me from the staff, who accompanied me on this as on 
previous missions to Indochina. 

Sincerely yours, 


completely. 


I must stress. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


OcrosBer 3, 1955. 





Washington, D.C. 


MIKE MANSFIELD. 
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REPORT ON VIET NAM, CAMBODIA, AND LAOS 


Rerorr on Vier Nam 





BACKGROUND 


A year ago, prospects were dim for the survival of a free Viet Nam. 
In the northern half of the country, a dictatorship supported by the 
Chinese Communists was extending its control over the populace in 
accord with agreements signed at Geneva in July 1954. In the south, 
an authentic national government under President Ngo Dinh Diem * 
had been established at Saigon, but the hour was late and Diem had 
come to power In very difficult circumstances. 

From the outset his government was challenged from many sources. 
Apart from the support of the United States, he enjoyed little inter- 
national confidence. He had to bear the consequences of the collapse 
of the anti-Communist position in north Viet Nam despite the fact 
that he was in no way responsible for the precipitants of the collapse, 
the military defeat at Dien Bien Phu and the Geneva agreements 
which followed. Across the 17th parallel he faced a disciplined and 
confident enemy in the Vietminh Communists under Ho Chih Minh. 
Ho, supported by international communism, was riding a wave of 
popular sentiment in Viet Nam in the wake of the defeat at Dien 
Bien Phu which threatened to submerge the newly formed Diem gov- 
ernment. 

The danger from the north was only one of many problems which 
confronted Ngo Dinh Diem a year ago. Diem’s authority was virtu- 

ally nonexistent outside Saigon-Cholon and a few other large cities. 
For years, the regimes which had preceded the Diem government. at 
Saigon had exercised only nominal authority in the rural areas of 
the south and even that only with the aid of the French Expedition: ry 
Corps. Real control rested largely in the hands of the Vietminh Com- 
rower and semiautonomous sects, such as the Hoa Hao and the 

‘ao Dai. The Vietminh employed the familiar techniques of totali- 
aaa domination, mostly adopted from the Chinese Communists 
to maintain their influence. The sects operated through a strange 
mixture of terrorism, protection, mysticism, and subsidies from the 
government in Saigon. 

Much the same chaotic situation existed in Saigon-Cholon, the 
largest city and the administrative core of south Viet Nam. Thee ity 
was dominated by the Binh Xuyen, an ill-disguised or ganization of 
racketeers whose principal revenues were derived from official cor- 


*The President’s name is spelled as either Ngo Dien Diem or Ngo Dinh Diem, with 
the latter preferred by the Vietnamese Government. 
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ruption, extortion, the narcotics tr ade, and other questionable activi- 
ties. The head of the organization also controlled the Saigon-Cholon 
police through his rel: tionships with Bao Dai, the chief of state. He 
was for all practical purposes independent of President Diem. 

When I visited Saigon in September 1954, the Diem government 
was in the midst of a crisis that threatened its very existence. Near 
chaos reigned in the capital. Hundreds of thousands of destitute 
refugees who had fled the Communist takeover in the north had been 
brought to the Saigon-Cholon area; the Government with few experi- 
enced hands had to shelter and resettle them. All the while, not 
only the Binh Xuyen but the Vietnamese army command and certain 
sect leaders were conducting themselves in open contempt of the 
President. An orgy of conspiracy and subversion was the order of 
the day. The teacup speculation centered on predicting the day or 
hour when the Diem government would be ousted. 

In these circumstances, it seemed to me that the only hope for 
American policy which had already committed more than $2 billion 
in Viet Nam, lay in the survival of the kind of government which 
Ngo Dinh Diem personified. Diem stood for a genuinely independent 
Vietnamese re gime, free of blatant corruption, “and responsive to the 
needs of the Vietnamese people. The only alternative to Diem under 
consideration in Saigon a year ago involved some sort of deal with 
the Vietminh Communists and the re placing of Diem with a coalition 
made up largely of his discredited predecessors and the rebellious 
army, sect and Binh Xuyen leaders. 

This alternative did not appear to me to offer any reasonable 
prospect of producing a situation in which freedom would have an 
opportunity to turn back further “4 ommunist totalitarian encroach- 
ment from the north. To follow it, I believed, would have resulted 
simply in the pouring out of eae millions more in American 
aid and sooner or later another defeat of American policy. Accerd- 
ingly, in reporting to the committee in October 1954, I recommended : 

In the event that the Diem government falls * * * the United States should 
consider an immediate suspension of all aid to Viet Nam and the French Union 
forces there, except that of a humanitarian nature, preliminary to a complete 
reappraisal of our present policies in free Viet Nam. Unless there is reasonable 
expectation of fulfilling our objectives, the continued expenditure of the resources 
of the citizens of the United States is unwarranted and inexcusable. 


SUMMARY OF THE CURRENT SITUATION 


The predominant factor in the current situation in south Viet Nam 
1s the survival of the Diem government. Not only has Ngo Dinh Diem 
remained in power; he has greatly strengthened his position as the 
head of the free Vietnamese Government. In contrast with the situa- 
tion a year ago, there are no longer any major contenders for power 
in the Saigon- Cholon area. Diem has broken the stranglehold on 
the government formerly held by the rebellious army leaders, the 
Binh Xuyen and the sects. 

The President now has behind him various small political organiza- 
tions, and indeterminate popular support. He has a good army 
which is growing in strength and he can also count on a reorganized 
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national police. Free at last of the domination of the underworld, the 
latter should become increasingly effective in controlling corruption 
and lawlessness, particularly in Saigon-Cholon. In short, Diem has 
a core of reliable and active power in south Viet Nam. It is at present 
largely loyal to him personally but could in time form the nucleus 
of a government responsive to the people of Viet Nam. 

Diem’s success in surmounting almost impossible odds is attributable 
largely to his courage, integrity, and nationalism. These character- 
istics have evoked a response among politically conscious Vietnamese. 
They should also win for him the increasingly active support of the 
ordinary people of Viet Nam. 

Apart from his personal attributes, other factors have also contrib 
uted to the strengthening of Diem’s position. Most important perhaps 
has been the perceptible shift in French policy. Opposition to Diem, 
particularly on the part of French officials in Saigon, has subsided. 
In place of the undisguised hostility of a year ago, at least a degree 
of tolerance on both sides appears to be developing. In view of the 
traditional ties between France and Viet Nam, the significance of this 
change, if it continues, cannot be overestimated. 

The consistent support of the United States has done much to up- 
hold Diem. This support has acted to neutralize attempts by dis 
gruntled politicians working in Paris, through ex-Emperor Bao Dai 
at Cannes and through the Binh Xuyen and the sects in Viet Nam 
to replace the President by political chicanery. It has also contributed 
to raising the international stature of his government. Through the 
aid program, moreover, our policy is helping to resettle the refugees 
from the north, to revitalize the national army, to sustain the Viet 
hamese economy and to improve the civilian administration. 

In addition to the United States, other free nations have made im- 
portant contributions in south Viet Nam. Canada, Australia, the 
Philippines and Western Germany, for example, have provided assist- 
ance for relief and reconstruction through public and private sources 
which has been of great value. United Nations agencies are also aiding 
in the improvement of health and economic conditions in south Viet 
Nam, 

The factors discussed above have combined to produce a far greater 
degree of political stability in south Viet Nam than existed a year ago. 
There is a need, however, to avoid undue optimism. Against the al- 
most hopeless background of a year ago, it would not be difficult to over- 
estimate the extent of the achievements which have been made. 

Nevertheless, if the interests of the United States are best served in 
Viet Nam by a government “generally supported by the Vietnamese 
people, capable of sustaining a free and independent Viet Nam 
eventually without foreign support,” as I suggested in my previous 
report, then in my judgment a beginning has been made toward the 
realization of this objective. It is an important, an essential begin- 
ning, but it must be emphasized that it is only a beginning. 

For all practical purposes, full political indepe ndence from France 
has already been achieved in south Viet Nam. The country, however, 
is still a long way from self-support. Much remains to be done to re- 
construct the damage of the war and to develop an independent econ- 
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omy to a point where it will yield a tolerable level of existence for the 

Vietnamese people. Nor have the political institutions appeared 
which will assure the continuity of a free government generally sup- 
ported by the Vietnamese pe ople. Inthe northern half of the countr y> 
the Chinese-supported regime exercises am authoritarian Communist 
dictatorship. In the south, the present government, in a constitu- 
tional sense, is in power by virtue of appointment by the ex-Emperor 
Bao Dai. Political channels have yet to be established which will 
assure the continuing responsiveness of this government to the people 
of Viet Nam. 

While such channels are being established, moreover, it is essential 
that the national army and other security forces be strengthened and 
trained to the point where they can protect the people throughout 
south Viet Nam. Without silosintiion armed forces, there will be a 
constant threat of oppression and exploitation by the remnants of the 

sinh Xuyen, the rebellious sects, and the Vietminh underground. 
Beyond these immediate dangers, moreover, is the ever-present possi- 
bility of renewed military activity on the part of the regular Vietminh 
armies in the north, supported by the Chinese Communists. 

The road to a free and stable Viet Nam, then, is still a long and 
difficult one. Primary responsibility for progress toward the goal 
rests with the Vietnamese people and, at this stage. heavily on the 
shoulders of Ngo Dinh Diem and the groups associated with him in 
Saigon. As in all such situations, however, the policies of the free 
nations—especially those of France and the United States—will exer- 
cise an important influence. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 


During the past 3 years, the political situation in Viet Nam has 
undergone a transition marked by 3 distinct phases. At the time of 
my first mission, in October 1953, French influence was still pre- 
dominant although it was exercised through Bao Dai who, in turn, 
consigned his powers to a succession of impote nt Vietnamese cabinets 
at Saigon, the sects, and the Binh Xuyen. Conduct of military and 
foreign affairs was still controlled almost exe ‘lusively by France. 

Perhaps this French supremacy was inevitable in the circumstances. 
The pe ril of the Vietminh was immediate. Their armies were on the 
offensive and the only military force « “apable of offering serious resist- 
ance was the French Expeditionary C ‘orps. Even then, however, 
nationalism was a basic political reality in Viet Nam, and the need to 
mobilize this sentiment in support of a free Viet Nam was urgent. 

In reporting to the committee in October 1953, I pointed out that— 
The problem for France and, in an indirect sense, for ourselves, is to treat with 
this political reality [nationalism] in a manner which will insure that full inde- 
pendence, once achieved, will not immediately be nullified in the onrush of inter- 
national communism. It is a problem that has both moral and political aspects 
This country is committed by belief, tradition, and practice to policies of support- 
ing the right to self-government of peoples able and willing to assume the respon- 
sibilities of self-government. Moral aspects apart, failure to utilize the indige 
nous power latent in nationalism merely serves to increase immeasurably the cost 


to ourselves and to France of preventing the Communists from seizing Indochina: 


and it could even throw the entire issue into doubt. 
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Little was done, however, to deal with this political reality until the 
issue in Indochina had in fact been thrown into doubt by the defeat 
of the French Expeditionary Corps at Dien Bien Phu in May 154. 
That catastrophe served to complicate many of the problems of pre 
serving a free Viet Nam. On the other hand, there were two salutary 
effects. In the first place, while the entire northern half of the coun- 
try was consigned to the Communists under the subsequent Geneva 
accord, the massive military pressure of the Vietminh was halted at 
least temporarily in the remaining free region. Further, the gravity 
of the crisis did at last shock the responsible parties into permitting 
the nationalists under Diem to gain a foothold in the Government 
at Saigon. 

The defeat at Dien Bien Phu marked the beginning of the second 
phase in the political transition of Viet Nam. During this stage, the 
transfer of legal sovereignty from France to Viet Nam went forward 
rapidly. Circumstances at the time, however, limited the eflicacy of 
the transfer. Diem had only a small pool of experienced and reliable 
personnel upon which to draw to carry out the responsibilities of sov- 
ereignty. At the same time many French nationals in Viet Nam who 
could not reconcile themselves to the political changes which were 
taking place acted in a manner which complicated his difficulties. 
Most serious, however, Diem had to contend with the dissident armed 
Vietnamese whose shortsighted opposition was directed e bringing 
about his downfall, regardless of the precarious nature of the non- 
Communist position. As previously mentioned, these dissidents were 
for the most part, the Binh Xuyen and the rebellious army and sect 
leaders. With few exceptions they were unable to submerge their 
immediate personal interests in the larger interests of a free Viet Nam. 
In'my second report to the committee in October 1954, attention was 
directed to the situation in these terms : 

Events have now reached a stage of acute crisis. The Vietminh are consolidat 
ing their hold on Viet Nam north of the 17th parallel, the area allotted to them 
by the Geneva accord. The non-Communist Vietnamese leaders have spent much 
time and energy which should have gone into a similar consolidation in the 
south in what amounts to quasi-suicidal political maneuvering and strife. This 
divisiveness in all probability has served to facilitate a growth in Vietminh 
strength throughout Viet Nam. 

It was at this point that Diem began the difficult uphill struggle 
to consolidate the position of his government. His first major success 
came when the rebellious chief of staff of the national army was 
called to France in November 1954. He faced next a united front 
composed of the Cao Dai and Hoa Hao sects and the Binh Xuyen, 
each with their independent armed bands. Diem met this concerted 
opposition first by persuading leading Cao Daist generals to join 
the nationalist cause. Then when the Binh Xuyen and the Hoa Hao 
launched an all-out military attack on the Diem government last 
spring, he ordered the national army to put down the revolt. Despite 
disruptive intervention from Bao Dai in Cannes, the army accepted 
Diem’s leadership and the attempted coup failed. The national army 
drove the Binh Xuyen out of the Saigon-Cholon area and broke the 
hold of the Hoa Hao in important rural areas. Diem emerged from 
this crisis with the position of his government considerably strength- 
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ened. The defeat of the revolt did not mean that the problem of 
the dissidents had been finally resolved. Forced to withdraw from 
Saigon-Cholon, the Binh Xuyen returned to their haunts in the 
swamps along the Mekong River, some miles from the city, where they 
remain a menace to peaceful commerce. They are known to have 
salvaged substantial amounts of gold in their retreat and are supple- 
menting these resources with the proceeds of banditry and piracy. 

Some members of the Binh Xuyen have filtered back into the Saigon- 
Cholon area. Acts of violence are constantly taking place in the 
city for which they may be responsible. During my recent mission, 
for example, a shipment of American automobiles was blown up on 
the docks of Saigon and a grenade was tossed into the compound 
of the United States Embassy. These and similar incidents are prob- 
ably attributable to Binh Xuyen or Vietminh agents or possibly to 
both groups working in concert. 

In the countryside, scattered bands of Hoa Hao under the leader- 
ship of one Ba Cut remain at large. These dissidents may not be 
capable of posing a serious threat to the Government but they are in 
a position to impede the work of local and provincial officials. They 
also terrorize the rural populace and thereby discourage acceptance 
of the Diem government. Finally, they can and do interfere with 
the shipment of rice to the cities. 

The Binh Xuyen and the Hoa Hao, in short, cannot now offer a 
direct challenge to the existence of the Diem government, but they 
do retain a capacity for harassment. For them, the future promises 
only a continuing decline in importance and ultimate disappearance. 
The very prospect of their extinction, however, gives rise to a danger 
which should not be overlooked. In an effort to restore a waning 
influence their leaders, some of whom have dealt with the Vietminh 
in the past, may do so again. Reports in Saigon indicate that over- 
tures to that end are already being made. 

The shattering of the power of the dissidents has led to the threshold 
of the third phase in the political transition of Viet Nam. This stage 
involves the consolidation of the authority of the Diem government 
and the completion of the transfer of sovereignty to the people of 
Viet Nam. As previously noted, Ngo Dinh Diem derives his legal 
status as President of the Council of Ministers from the Chief of 
State, Bao Dai, who, in turn, was invested with authority by the French 
Government. The position of Bao Dai at the present time is an uncer- 
tain one. Technically he remains as Chief of State, but has been 
absent from Viet Nam for several years. Nor has he shown much 
public interest in the affairs of the country since the revolt last spring 
when his position was compromised by his dealings with the rebels. 

At that time there were demands in political circles in Saigon that 
Bao Dai be deposed at once as Chief of State. Diem has rejected that 
course and is considering, instead, a referendum and general elections 
to establish a constituent assembly. Some sentiment exists in Saigon 
in opposition to this orderly course. On the one hand, there are those 
who demand immediate action on elections and, on the other, those 
who oppose any popular participation in the Government . this time. 
Diem has even been urged by some to make himself head of a dictator- 


ship. 
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At best, it will not be easy to develop channels of popular partici- 
pation in the Government in south Viet Nam. Diem’s authority is 
still weak outside Saigon-Cholon and other cities. There is, 
moreover, little experience in the practical operations of democracy 
anywhere in Viet Nam. The few political parties and organizations 
are small in size and composed largely of intellectuals having little 
contact with the people of the country. 

In spite of these obvious difficulties, however, Diem has committed 
himself to the holding of elections in South Viet Nam. He has char- 
acterized himself as an “optimistic democrat” and it is fortunate for 
the future of a free Viet Nam that this is the case. The character- 
istic is sorely needed in a country which until his advent has had as 
its only alternatives a colonial administration or the dictatorship of 
the Vietminh. 

A national census is now being taken in south Viet Nam as an 
essential first step toward the holding of elections. At the same time 
the opera house in Saigon is being refitted to house the Constituent 
Assembly when it is convened. 

In the political field, Diem is supported by a number of small par- 
ties, composed largely of intellectuals and officials; the most important 
of these is the “National Revolutionary Movement.” Others, such 
as the “Dai Viet” and the “Vietnamese Nationalist Party” operate 
on a semicovert basis and are either neutral or opposed to the Presi- 
dent. These parties are confined largely to the cities. In the rural 
areas, the great bulk of the people have been exposed only to the 
authoritarian political techniques of the Vietminh or the sects. 


SECURITY IN SOUTH VIET NAM 


The immediate problem of security in South Viet Nam concerns 
control of the remnants of the Binh Nuyen under Bay Vien and Hoa 
Hao armed bands under Ba Cut. Both have been reduced by their 
defeat in the uprising last spring to the level of banditry and piracy. 
However, their capacity for harassment, as already noted, is still 
considerable. While Saigon-Cholon and other cities are rela- 
tively secure, the countryside i is not. As long as that is the case, the 
rural inhabitants are likely to remain fearful of giving active support 
to the Government. The economy of the country will remain dis- 
rupted and constructive activity will be limited, even though it need 
not be inhibited entirely. 

The Government is employing military measures to deal w ith both 
the Binh Xuyen and the Hoa Hao. With the other sect, the Cao Dai, 
a truce exists and a portion of its armed force is being incorporated 
into the national army. 

The Binh Xuyen dissidents have been contained along the river 
south of Saigon. Until Diem possesses more adequate naval patrols, 
shipping in those waters will remain in constant danger of piracy; 
there have already been a number of attacks on unarmed vessels. <A 
recent report from Saigon, however, indicates that the Government 
is now closing in on the dissidents. 

Immediately after its victory in the Saigon uprising, the national 
army drove the Hoa Hao out of the immediate vicinity of the city. 
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The sect forces retreated to the west. Split into small units they have 
now withdrawn some 100 miles toward the Seven Mountains region 
near the Cambodian border. But the Government’s campaign against 
the Hoa Hoa has had to be halted temporarily in order to permit fur- 
ther training of the national forces, 

The need for such training is urgent since beyond the immediate 
threat of the Binh Nuyen and Hoa Hao looms an even greater danger, 
the Vietminh. While the last official Vietminh military units have 
been withdrawn in accordance with the Geneva accord, clandestine 
elements remain south of the 17th parallel. Agents and propagan- 
dists are active in infiltration and subversion. Secret Vietminh 
village councils have been set up in many areas and function at night 
In opposition to the regular administration. Small armed bands even 
operate openly in the mountainous regions. In the event of a break- 
down in the present truce, the Vietminh have in these units a fifth 
column ready to go into immediate action. 

The position of the Vietminh should be progressively weakened as 
the Saigon government is able to develop free political institutions 
in the rural areas and improve the lot of the farmers. At the same 
time, however, there is a need for a substantial military force capable 
of dealing swiftly and effectively with Communist uprisings in the 
south should they occur. The government must — be prepared for 
a major conflict in the event a Vietminh offensive is launched from 
north of the 17th parallel. 

At the present time the national army consists of some 150,000 men, 
plus small units incorporated from the sect armies and the Nung 


tribesmen who are refugees from the north. Mbolitarv reports in 
Saigon indicate that the caliber and morale of the army is good. Its 
leadership has improved with the e xperience gained in the “war of 
the sects” and that conflict also served to test its loyalty to the govern- 


ment. 

France is rendering important assistance in training the military 
forces of free Viet Nam and a small United States military mission is 
supervising the operation of our aid program. American assistance 
now goes «irectly to the Vietnamese rather than being channeled 
through the French Government as was previously the case. 

During the past year there has been a considerable aiaecnndeent 
in the cooperation of French, Vietnamese and American military per- 
sonnel engaged in the common endeavor of improving the qu: ality of 
the nationalist armed forces. The problem of training is broader 
than the imparting of military tec hsiogacs: In Viet Nam, as in many 
Asian countries, armies have traditionally been regarded as oppres- 
sors and are looked upon with suspicion and fear. Since the national 
army's contact with the people is bound to grow more direct and 
frequent as the authority of the Diem government is extended, it is 
essential that the attitudes of its personnel be conditioned to one of 
service and protection for the Vietnamese people. 

A French expeditionary force remains in south Viet Nam, but it 
is being steadily reduced in size. Reports in both Paris and Saigon 
iidicate that the French are anxious to complete the withdraw: al : 
rapidly as possible and negotiations are now underway in Paris ie. 
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tween France and Viet Nam tothat end. It is likely that only a small 
contingent of French forces, |: ugely for training purposes, will remain 
in Viet Nam by the spring of 19 56. This prob: ability underscores the 
necessity of a rapid improvement in the Vietnamese armed services. 
Within a short time the latter must be prepared not only to maintain 
internal order but to bear the brunt of any renewal of the contlict 
which may be precipitated by the Vietminh. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


The shift away from the political control of France has created 
many problems of adjustment in the economic aes ture of Viet Nam. 
Kor decades the economy of the country had been closely integrated 
with that of the other two Indochinese States of Laos and Cambodia 
and the whole oriented almost exclusively toward France. These ties 
“ure now in the process of dissolution. 

In the north, there has been, for all practical purposes, a total elim- 
ination of French economic influence. The last large French- 
controlled industry, the coal mines, was recently transferred to the 
Vietminh and almost all of the small French tradesmen have with- 
drawn. At present, only 150 French nationals remain in north Viet 
Nam. A few are missionaries or professional p eople. Most are mili- 
tary officials or members of the Sainteny mission. ‘This French dele 

gation which was appointed a year ago has as its purpose the preser- 
vation of French commercial and other ties with the northern half 
of Viet Nam. So far it has met with little success. 

Reports reaching Saigon indicate that not only are the French being 
forced out of the north but also the Indian and Pakistani merchants 
who formerly carried on an important share of the commerce of the 
area. At the same time, according to these reports, there has been a 
large influx of Chinese Communists. That may well be the case in 
view of the intimate political connections which presently exist be- 
tween the Vietminh government and Peking and the past history of 
Chinese exploitation of Viet Nam. 

In south Viet Nam major economic changes are also taking place. 
The customs and monetary union which formerly linked Viet Nam 
with Cambodia and Laos have been dissolved. Each country is about 
to issue its own currency, while import and export controls among 
them are already in operation. The Diem government now directs 
the central bank, customs, and foreign exchange of Viet Nam and has 
begun to develop direct commercial relations with other governments, 
These changes are inevitable in view of the new indepe endent status 
of Viet Nam. They are not taking place, however, without difficulty 
and hardship. 

Most of the French have been adversely affected. In contrast with 
the handful in the north, some 7,000 natural-born Frenchmen remain 
in South Viet Nam. In addition, there are about 25,000 naturalized 
French citizens in the area. Many of these civilians are colonial office 
functionaries whose services are no longer required in free Viet Nam. 
Others, shopkeepers and tradesmen, have found their major source of 
income disappearing with the withdrawal of the French Expedi- 
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tionary Corps. These Frenchmen, often reluctantly, are gradually 
leaving the country. 

French nationals who have technical and professional skills could 
perform valuable services in free Viet Nam. ‘That is also true of those 
who are engaged in productive enterprise. Unfortunately, many of 
these have also left the country, largely because of the uncertainty 
of the future and tensions between the French community and the 
Vietnamese Nationalists. However, there were indications in Saigon 
at the time of my visit of a slackening in the exodus. This is probably 
due in part at least to the improvement in relations between Viet Nam 
and France as well as to the growing stability of the Diem government. 

For the Vietnamese, no less than the French, the current transi- 
tion is a difficult one. Those in the cities especially have felt its 
effects, in unemployment and inflation. While the Diem government 
is alive to the situation, the problems are enormous in terms of the 
fiscal resources and the skilled Vietnamese personnel available to deal 
with them. The Government, however, has so far managed to cope 
with ime most pressing matters and there does not appear to be any 
immediate danger of an economic breakdown. 

In view of the wealth of natural and human resources in Viet Nam, 
time and the accumulation of experience should take care of many of 
the present difficulties. It will do so, however, only if there is continu- 
ing and vigorous interest on the part of the Government in the eco- 
nomic situation and an effective use of foreign aid, technical advice, 

nd skills. 

During the current transition, the assistance being supplied by the 
lnited States plays, as it has in the past, a vital role in the maintenance 
of stability in south Viet Nam. From 1951 to 1955 inclusive, an esti- 
mated $100 million was provided for economic and technical aid and 
another $56 million for humanitarian assistance to the refugees from 
the north. These funds are in addition to past allocations many times 
higher to the French Expeditionary Corps and current aid for the 
Vietnamese National Army. 

There is some feeling on the part of Vietnamese officials concerned 
that under present regulations United States assistance is not nearly 
as effective as it might be. As a case in point, reference is made to 
certain goods which are imported under the program in order to 
generate counterpart funds. These imports often fall in the luxury 

category and appear peculiarly out of place in a situation as serious 
as that which exists in Viet Nam. 

Without intensive study of the intricate ramifications of the aid 
program, such criticism cannot be evaluated. On the one hand, 
United States officials must make certain that aid funds are expended 
in accord wtih the legislation providing for them. On the other hand, 
it is possible that some of the general administrative regulations of the 
International Cooperation Administration, which were derived 
largely from experience in Europe, may require adjustment if they 
are to serve the objectives of our foreign policy respecting Viet Nam. 

Beyond the immediate problem of maintaining stability in south 
Viet Nam lies the long-range question of nation: al development. If 
independence is to be meaningful in Viet Nam, it must translate itself 
rapidly into a better life for the people of the country. All free 
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governments, to a greater or lesser extent, are constantly tested by 
that principle, especially the newer governments in the Far East. 

It is in the rural areas that the Diem government will face its 
major test in this respect. In the first place the farmers and their 
families constitute the great preponderance of the population. They 
have suffered the most from the war in south Viet Nam which was 
fought largely in the rice paddies. The conflict took heavy toll 
through the neglect of the land, the destruction of dikes, the decline 
in the numbers of the vital work buffalo and other livestock and the 
absorption of the young men into the various armies. For the past 
decade, the loyalties of the rural population have been sought or de- 
manded by the Vietminh and the sects. With the Diem government 
legally responsible in south Viet Nam the farmers will in all proba- 
bility look increasingly to Saigon for assistance, leadership, and 
protection. It would be dangerous if the opportunity to gain the 
support of this group were lost. 

That President Diem recognizes this situation is indicated by the 
fact that one of his first constructive measures was to promulgate a 
series of agricultural acts for the benefit of the people who work the 
land. The available evidence in Saigon indicates, however, that the 
impact of these measures is yet to be felt very deeply in the rural 
areas. There are many and complex reasons why that is the case, 
not the least of which is the weakness of the Government’s authority 
outside the cities. Nevertheless, the need to push forward with 
such a program and to encourage the farmers to identify their future 
with the progress of the Diem government is very great. 

It is a problem, moreover, on which aid from abroad can have only 
a limited effect. The United States and others can help with technical 
assistance and other aid, as they have been doing. They can make 
such aid more effective by better coordination and utilization. In the 
last analysis, however, what is at stake is the active loyalty of the 
preponderance of the population of south Viet Nam and that can be 
won and held only by a Vietnamese Government which alone can 
understand and respond to the needs of its people. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND VIET NAM 


An uneasy military truce prevails between north and south Viet 
Nam under the Geneva accords of 1954. The French Expeditionary 
Corps made a final withdrawal from the north in May 1955. At that 
time, the last of the regularly identified Vietminh forces also left 
the south. As previously pointed out, however, activity by Vietminh 
units and agents persists in the rural areas of the southern half of 
the country in violation of the truce. Both the French and Viet- 
namese have also repeatedly charged the Vietminh with interference 
in the free flow of refugees and prisoners of war to the south and with 
ignoring democratic liberties by confiscation of property, torture, 
imprisonment, death sentences by people’s courts, and similar depre- 
dations. ‘There have been, finally, reports that a steady enlargement 
of the Vietminh Army is in progress, with increasing Chinese Com 
munist assistance. 
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The north has made countercharges of violations of the truce to the 
International Control Commission. It might be pointed out in this 
connection, however, that not only has there been no increase in the 
size of the Vietnamese National Army, there has been a considerable 
reduction. Further, a large part of the French Expeditionary Corps 
has already been withdrawn from the country and its size continues 
to shrink rapidly. Although the south is charged with permitting 
the United States to establish military bases the fact is that the small 
United States military advisory group at Saigon has not been in- 
creased at all since the armistice. 

All of the above factors and others are relevant to the Geneva 
accords; nevertheless, emphasis has been given in the press of late to 
the more spectacular question of elections to unify the country. As 
provided for in the accords, these elections are supposed to take place 
in July 1956. 

kk me ‘tions should and must play a major part in the unification of 
Viet Nam if unification is to be achieved by peaceful means. Unless 
they are to constitute more than mere ritual, however, elections must 
have as their purpose providing the people of Viet Nam with an 
opportunity to make a free choice of the kind of political structure 
under which they wish to live. The conditions for such a choice hardly 
vet prevail even in the south. Much less do they exist under the 
ironclad dictatorship of the north. 

The Diem government did not sign the Geneva Accords. On the 
contrary, the President expressed his disapproval of them as soon as 
their terms were known. Nevertheless, his Government has accepted 
certain rights and abided by obligations which accrue to south Viet 
Nam under these agreements. Diem has endorsed the principle of 
elections for unification, but has insisted as a prior condition that the 
people be assured democratic liberties and fundamental human rights. 
On several occasions the Ho Chih Minh government has sought direct 
conferences with Saigon on the subject of the e lections. While Diem 
has declined to enter into direct discussions with that government he 
has communicated his reactions to the Communist proposals through 
third parties. 

There is some expectation in Saigon that instead of relying on 
peaceful methods to deal with the problem of unification, the Viet- 
minh may once acan resort to force to achieve their aim of domin: a- 
tion of the entire country. That may well be the case if the Ho govern- 
ment feels that its power and popularity is waning and it can no longer 
afford to wait. That the Vietnamese peop le are we: ary of war may 
not necessarily prove a deterrent; nor rol | the professions of peace 
which now emanate from the international C brea tars camp. 

A resumption of hostilities by the Vietminh, if it were to occur 
could take several forms. It might consist of an uprising only of the 
Vietminh underground in south Viet Nam in an effort to avoid 
international complications. It might also involve an invasion by 
Vietminh forces from the north, with or without the overt support 
of the Chinese Communists. Regardless of what form it takes, how- 
ever, a resumption of hostilities by the Communists in that part of 
the world is bound to be a serious threat to world peace and would 
produce the gravest international repercussions. 
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In this situation, the work of the International Control Commission 
may be of critical importance in preventing a renewal of the conflict 
in Viet Nam. The Commission, which is charged with maintaining 
the cease-fire, consists of some 800 officials, advisers, staff and troops. 
India whose representation is by far the largest, provides the chair- 
man and also the services for the groups. The Commission maintains 
14 fixed teams as well as mobile units, distributed about evenly be- 
tween the two zones. These teams conduct routine supervision and 
investigate complaints of violations of the truce by both sides, 

The Vietminh have been at pains to treat the Commission with 
great deference. On the other hand, relations between the Vietnamese 
nationalists and the Commission members in the past have been 
strained. On July 20, for example, there were serious demonstrations 
against the Commission in Saigon. 

Part of the difficulty has stemmed from the fact that the Diem 
government, not a signatory of the Geneva Accord, has hesitated to 
assume responsibility for the International Control Commission. Re- 
cently, however, relations between the Government and the Commis- 
sion have improved and there is some hope that satisfactory working 
arrangements will be developed. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


The tide of totalitarian communism in Viet Nam has slackened. 
A year ago it was on the verge of overrunning the entire country and 
muich of the rest of southeast Asia. That threat has now been reduced. 
There is ae a reasonable chance of the survival and development 
of a free Viet Nam. It should be emphasized, however, that what has 
been gained during the past year is a chance not a guaranty. It has 
been gained largely through the dedication and courage of Ngo 
Dinh Diem. 

In the Diem government, there now exists for the first time a genu 
ine alternative to the authoritarian regime of Ho Chih Minh. That 
government can gain the general acceptance of the Vietnamese people 
which before Diem’s advent went largely to the Vietminh by default. 
It will not gain such acceptance, however, unless there is patient, con- 
tinuous, and relentless application to the problems of the country on 
the part of all who have a stake in the survival and growth of a free 
Viet Nam. By far the most important share of this effort must come 
from the Vietnamese themselves and their leaders. In Viet Nam as 
in any other country, there can be no freedom unless there is the 
willingness to assume its responsibilities. The present situation, how- 
ever, is one in which the assistance and encouragement not only of 
the United States but of other free nations as well, ‘an be of the 
greatest Importance. 

The undertaking which now confronts the Diem government is 
literally the construction of a free nation from the gr ound up and to 
do so in the most difficult circumstances and as rapidly as possible. 
It inv a. among others, these specific tasks: 

To hold elections for a constituent assembly in south Viet 
ia at the earliest possible time as a first step in developing rep 
resentative and responsible government ; 
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To complete the political unification of south Viet Nam by 
a ~— resolution of the problem of the sects and other dissidents; 

. Tostrengthen and improve the armed forces; 

To work for the unification of Viet Nam by peaceful means, 
in accord with the free and accurate expression of the wishes of 
- Vietnamese people ; 

To deal promptly with the problems of economic reconstruc- 
thon and development, particularly those involving the farmers 
and their families who constitute the great preponderance of the 
roe ition ; 

To reduce reliance on foreign aid as rapidly as possible by 
vlagnione measures of self-help ; and 

To encourage free countries and their nationals who accept 
the ‘political changes in Viet Nam and who have a constructive 
contribution to make to cooperate in the work of reconstruction 
and development. 

While the main burden of these tasks falls on the Diem government 
and the Vietnamese people, they will also test in an indirect sense the 
effectiveness of the cooperation of other free nations. What is needed 
most in this connection is the coordination of the policies of the sur- 
rounding free countries, the interested commonwealth nations, France, 
and the United States in support of the only visible prospect for main- 
taining freedom in Viet Nam. It should be forthcoming promptly 
for if totalitarian communism envelops the rest of Viet Nam, there is 
little likelihood that it will stop at the borders of that country. 

As for our policies respecting Viet Nam, they have, in my opinion, 
effectively served the interests of the United States during the past 
year. By furthering the cause of a free Viet Nam, they may well 
have reduced the danger of the direct and costly involvement of our 
military forces in southeast Asia. It will be recalled that last year 
at the time of the crisis of Dien Bien Phu there was a grave danger 
of precisely such an involvement. 

In general, there appears to be no need for major readjustments in 
our present policies respecting Viet Nam, with one possible exception. 
Now that the Diem government has reached a position from which to 
earry forward the constructive tasks outlined above, it may be desir- 
able to conduct a general review of our aid program. The program, 
until now, has been conducted on an urgent, or what is sometimes 
euphemistically termed a crash basis. The anxiety to do something 
in Viet Nam in the crises in the past has undoubtedly resulted in a 
haphazard, wasteful, and ineffective development of the program. 

I recommend, therefore, that the executive branch give considera- 
tion to an exchange of special missions with the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment or to the appointme nt of a special group along the lines of the 
Bell Mission to the Philippines in 1950, to survey the present economic 
difficulties in Viet Nam and the functions of the ad program with 
respect thereto. The principal purposes of a review of this kind would 
be twofold: (1) To speed the economic recovery and development of 
South Viet Nam by more effective and coordinated use of American 
assistance; and (2) to redesign the aid program with a view to creating 
over a set period of time a self-sustaining Viet Nam free from further 
direct reliance on United States assistance. 
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Report on CAMBODIA 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Two years ago a wave of national enthusiasm swept through Cam- 
bodia and ended in the achievement of full independence. It was led 
by a young and energetic king, Norodom Sihanouk. 

Again this year, there was extensive popular participation in the 
politic al activity of the country, this time in connection with the elee- 
tions for the National Assembly. Again, Sihanouk played a key role. 
He was no longer king, having “abdicated |: igely in order to campaign 
for a constitutional reform program which he had been unable to 
advance from the throne. 

At the time of my visit to Cambodia on the eve of the election, the 
general opinion of foreign observers was that Sihanouk’s political 
group would win a majority of the seats in the Assembly. The ex- 
tent of his popularity, however, was scarcely fathomed. Actually, 
the Sang Kum Reastr Nirym, the National Social Community, led 
by Sihanouk, carried all 91'seats. Nor is this absolute victory to be 
confused with those which characterize elections in totalitarian coun- 
tries. While there were charges and countercharges of intimidation, 
foreign observers generally were of the view that the election contest 
was a free and genuine one by the standards which prevail in southeast 
Asia. 

The most important issue involved in the election was Sihanouk’s 
proposed constitutional reforms. When adopted, these reforms are 
expected to revitalize and strengthen the powers of the monarchy as 
against those of the Assembly and at the same time increase popular 
control over the latter body. 

Experience alone will indicate whether this experiment in blending 
royal authority and popular participation in government. will meet 
the needs of the Cambodian nation. There is no doubt, however, that 
the former king has a powerful mandate from the Cambodian people 
to carry it out. 

By his victory, Sihanok has also achieved popular approval of the 
Government’s policy of entering into a military-aid agreement with 
the United States. His opponents in the election, the Democratic 
Party and the Communist Party, both raised the charge that such 
aid was impairing the independence of Cambodia and was a violation 
of the Geneva Accords. Although technically not responsible for 
the aid agreement, Sihanouk defended it during the campaign as 
in the interest of the country. He demanded and eventually obtained 
from the International Control Commission in Cambodia a public 
statement that the agreement need not violate the accords. 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


As in Viet Nam, the economy of.Cambodia is undergoing a transi- 
tion which dates from the dissolution of the Indochina Customs and 
Monetary Union at the end of 1954. Since then Cambodian foreign 
trade has been redirected away from Viet Nam to Singapore and Hong 
Kong. The change, at first, produced considerable friction between 
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Viet Nam and Cambodia. Improved trade and financial relationships, 
however, are now being worked out between the two countries. 

The most severe economic problem confronting the Cambodians is 
the poor rice harvest in early 1955. Although normally an exporter 
of 300,000 tons annually, Cambodia has been compelled to import this 
staple. Because of the light rainfall during the present growing 
season, moreover, there is some concern that the next crop may be short 
or even a failure. 

Whatever the immediate economic difficulties, the long-range eco- 
nomic outlook for Cambodia is good. The country has rich and ample 
ngricultural lands and natural resources and an energetic and able 
population. As I observed to the committee in my report last vear 
“Assuming that aggression is not resumed, the principal problems con- 
fronting Cambodia are essentially those of modernization.” In this 
connection, foreign technical aid and investment can play an impor- 
tant part. 

THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OF CAMBODIA 


A significant change has occurred in the relations between France 
and Cambodia. In my report last year I noted that— 

For all practical purposes, Cambodia is independent. Perhaps even more signifi- 
cant the people of the country know and believe that they are independent. 

This development appears to have produced a salutory situation in Cambodia. 

Relations with the French, now on the basis of equality, have improved * * *, 

The improvement in relations between the two countries is now very 
evident. At present, French prestige in Cambodia is probably at 
its highest level in the postwar years. This change is attributable, 
in my opinion, primarily to the achievement of independence, to the 
principle of national equality which now governs relationships be- 
tween the two countries, and to the prompt adjustment of French 
policy to the change. There is no mass exodus of French nationals 
from Cambodia; on the contrary, some French firms are transferring 
operations from Viet Nam to that country. 

France has a sizable economic aid program in Cambodia which 
includes the construction of port facilities on the Gulf of Siam. 
French military technicians are playing a major role in training and 
advising the royal army. 

United States relations with Cambodia have become more extensive 
during the past year. At the time of my last visit less than a dozen 
Americans were engaged in handling these relations. The number 
has now increased to almost 100, with the establishment of an Em- 
bassy, an aid mission, an information program, and most recently a 
military mission. An expanded economic and technical assistance 
program is in — ation and military aid in the form of materiel and 
services is now being supplied directly to the royal army rather than 
through France. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


At present, Cambodia does not have a critical internal security 
problem. That that is the case is due to the intense nationalism of 
the people which has been effectively united by the leadership of 
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Norodom Sihanouk. As for external threats, the royal army has 
already given evidence of its ability to deal with limite d incursions of 
the Vietminh. As King, Sihanouk led the army in the only victories 
which have been won by indigenous troops against regular Communist 
forces in Indochina. “As the quality of the equipment of the royal 
army is improved through United States aid and as it obtains further 
training with French advice, it should be prepared to meet even more 
formidable attacks by the Vietminh should they be attempted. 

It should be stressed, however, that no amount of foreign aid ¢ 
develop the army to the point where it might offer saving 
more than an initial resistance to a massive Communist invasion from 
the north. This observation in no way reflects on the quality of the 
Cambodian forces, but merely expresses the realities which confront 
not only Cambodia but of each of the other small southeast Asian 
states. Defense against a massive attack can be achieved only in con 
cert with others. It is possible that membership in the United Nations 
as well as in regional groupings under the Charter can provide Cam- 
bodia with a degree of security against such threats. Decisions in that 
connection, however, are for the Cambodians themselves to make and 
pressures upon them to enter into such arrangements would be as 
ineffective as they would be inappropriate. 

In my previous report I noted that the Cambodian Government was 
eager for progress in the Western sense but I pointed out that 
To fuse those technical elements of Western civilization which are neeeded and 
desired in Cambodia with the existing culture without destroying the latter will 
not prove easy. To the extent that United States aid plays a part in this process, 
it should be extended with a full awareness of this difficulty. 

The former King’s constitutional reform program appears to be an 
attempt to work such a fusion in the political realm. It is exclusively 
an internal Cambodian matter and concerns the United States only 
to the extent that political progress in any free country adds to the 
total strength of freedom. 

Similar attempts at fusion of the modern with the ancient are 
being made in the economic and military realm in Cambodia. 
These do concern us directly inasmuch as they involve United States 
aid. The aid programs, if properly administered can be helpful it 
this process and of lasting mutual benefit to both countries. It seems 
to me essential, however, to emphasize that unless great caution and 
restraint is exercised in administering American assistance it will pro- 
duce not only an inexcusable waste of American funds but serious dis- 
locations in Cambodia. Aid can act to the benefit of our relations with 
that country but it can also act to their detriment: it depends on how 
the program is handled. The problem is a difticult one for we have few 
available officials with knowledge of Cambodia and none who is compe- 
tent in the language. / recommend that the executive branch review 
carefully the extent and nature of all our activity in Cambodia. It 
has grown rapidly in the past year, as has the number of official Ameri- 
cans in Cambodia, and size in either case is not the measure of what 
best serves this nation’s interests. 
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3. Rereorr on Laos 

A year ago the Royal Laotian Government was deeply concerned 
over the occupation of the two northern provinces of Phong Saly and 
Sam Neua by the Pathet Lao, an armed dissident group. That prob- 
lem is still the Government’s principal preoccupation. 

The Geneva Accords provided for the regroupment in the two Prov- 
inces of the Pathet Lao forces which had been scattered through the 
country. It did not, however, provide for their control of Phong Saly 
and Sam Neua; nor did it give them the right to exclude the officials 
of the Royal Government from those regions. 

These rights have been assumed by the dissidents, and they have 
established in the provinces what amounts to an independent armed 
base. Available estimates indicate that the strength of the Pathet 
lao armed forces has increased from about 1,000 at the time of the 
truce to 4,000 to 6,000 at present. There is also evidence that Vietminh 
oflicers and cadres hold key positions in these forces. Chinese units, 
moreover, are available just across the border. 

The presence of the Pathet Lao in the northern Provinces poses a 
serious threat to the rest of Laos. Their position is such that their 
propagandists and military units can infiltrate the country to initiate 
guerrilla warfare and political subversion in practically any area. 
There have already been a number of military attacks launched against 
the royal army. 

The Laotian Government has made repeated protests of this situa- 
tion to the International Control Commission and at the urging of 
the latter has sought to negotiate a peaceful solution of the difficulty. 
Recently the Government offered the Pathet Lao half of the adminis- 
trative posts in the two Provinces pending their full reintegration. 
The Government insisted, however, that the royal administration must 
first be reestablished in Phong Saly and Sam Neua. These proposals 
have been rejected by the dissidents, who, in turn, set forth conditions 
for peaceful settlement which would assure their continued domina- 
tion of the Provinces. 

In consequence, the situation of tension which now prevails in Laos 
is likely to continue. As long as it does the Government will feel con- 

strained to maintain an army far greater in size than the country can 
begin to afford. As it is now the financial burden of the armed forces 
rests almost exclusively on the United States, although training is still 
x responsibility of the French. The cost of United States military 

aid and economic assistance to Laos will pr obably reach a total of about 
$50 million during the current year. This sum is more than equal 
to the annual per capita income of all the inhabitants of Laos and is 
several times the total regular budget of the Laotian Government. 

In considering the situation in Laos one factor should be borne 
inmind. While Laos is located in the most strategic area in southeast 
Asia and is an historic route of invasion whether from the north, 
east, west, or south, the country. itself is powerless to stop such in- 
cursions. Laos is sparsely populated, completely undeveloped 
in a western sense, and its way of life virtually unchanged over cen- 
turies of time. If there is to be successful resistance to a major 
Asian Communist drive into southeast Asia over the Laotian invasion 
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routes, it will not be carried out by Laos alone, no matter how much 
material assistance may be poured into the country. It will depend 
on the concerted willingness to support the indepe ndence of Laos by 
nations with interests in the region. 

In these circumstances, military aid policies which seek to do more 
than bulwark the security forces to the point where they can cope 
= armed minorities and stop occasional border sallies seem to me to 
be highly unrealistic. By the same token economic aid programs 
which attempt to move an ancient pastoral country overnight from the 

age of the oxcart to that of the airplane are equally unsound to say 
the least. Both, in attempting to do too much, in my opinion, can do 
incalculable harm. 

In Laos as in Cambodia, there has been an enormous increase 1 
United States activity and in the size of the mission during the past 
vear. At the time of my first visit to Vientiene in 1953 there were 
two American officials in the entire country. Now there are some 45. 
Accordingly, I recommend that the executive branch, as in the case 
of ¢ ‘ambodia. review the extent of our activ ity in Laos and the size of 
the mission with a view to keeping both within the realm of the rea 
sonab le. 

Posrscripr 


This report covers the third study mission which I have undertaken 
to Indochina in the past 3 years. . Profound changes have occurred 
during that period. Nationalism has swept through Viet Nam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos and stimulated the creation of three independent 
countries in an area which was formerly a dependency of France. 
The drive of totalitarian communism which at one time almost blotted 
out the newly won independence of these nations has slackened but 
it has by no means ceased to be a threat 

The next year is likely to = eeive in determining the future 
of the Indochinese countries. Each is confronted with internal prob- 
lems of great magnitude in aoe its independence. ‘These 
problems will vield only to prompt and courageous leadership and 
a determined effort on the part of these peoples. They now have 
the opportunity to exert that leadership and make that effort; it is 
both the privilege and the responsibility of independence. 

Beyond their individual problems, however, it seems to me that there 
is another which iscommon to all. Nationalism is destructive in that it 
tears apart an enforced unity among nations which is no longer sup- 
portable by one of the parties to it. But more important is the 
constructive side of this force. In destroying the old relationship it 
makes possible a new and better unity on the plane of equality and 
mutuality. The problem for all three Indochinese states then is not 
to dwell too long upon the destructive aspects of nationalism. Rather 
their need now is to seek as quickly as possible, among themselves, 
with France and with other free nations in the area and elsewhere a 
new pattern of equal relationships in the realm of trade, defense, and 
culture. In a world in which totalitarianism and freedom are con- 
stantly engaged, no nation can expect to stand apart and dwell upon 
the bitterness and suspicion of the past and still retain its liberty. 
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